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**He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth ti the pclouds shall not reap.”—BUT—*“ He that tlteth his land shall have plenty of bread. ”.. Kecleciastes 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Mr. Homespun, 


{ have been much gratified with the perusal of |, 


your paper thus far. I hope your patronage is, 


or will be, commensurate to the importance of | 
the cause for the promotion of which you have | 


devoted your time and your talents. Surely the 
time has arrived when the plain homespun doc- 


trines of common sense cannot fail to take pre- |. 
cedence of the imported dogmas and customs | 


which have heretofore prevailed over us with | 
tyrannic sway. The universal stagnation of com- 

mercial business bears hard upon the community, 

but it is to be hoped that this very ctreumstance 
may teach the American people to look with a 
more favorable eye on that branch of business 
which the God of nature seems to have pointed 
out as the peculiar avocation of a nation of FREE- 
men. It cannot be denied but that the tillage of 
the soil is the most ancient as well as the most 
honorable pursuit which man was called on to 
practice for subsistence. 
business which the Agriculturist has to pursue, 
combines all that is requisite for the health and 
enjoyment of man. What is more conducive to 
health than the exercises of the farmer who rises 
with the lark in the morning, and with a cheer- 
ful heart and willing hand pursues the business 
of the day ? What enjoyment can be more ex- 
quisite than that of the man. who.sees the forest 
gradually receding before his vigorous strokes of 
industry, while his steps are followed: by the de- 
licious fragrance of the rose, and’ the luxuriant 
herbage that springs up to give sustenance to the 
family which has sprung from his loins? This 
may be emphatically styled tie great, first calling 
of man. Beyond t).is all issuperficial, if not vain and 


The very routine of 


I Domestic Manufactures, the fate of this country is | 
‘close ‘ly connected. We cannot subsist as an | 
‘independent nation unless both these succeed ; 

‘and he who contributes to the forwarding of the 
‘grand object is more worthy of the laurel than | 


the heve who adds unlimited space to our terri- | 
tories by the power of the sword. 


But, Mr. Homespun, I have insensibly digres- 
‘sed from my subject. When I took up my pen 
‘it was not my intention to write an essay upon 
agriculture, or a panegyric on the happiness of 
its pursuits. As it is obviously your purpose to 
direct public attention to a systematic economy, 
‘I wish, by a concise statement .of facts, to call 
your notice, and through: your valuable paper, 


vous expenditures prevalent in society ; an ex- 
penditure not only grievously burthensome to 
these who are the spenders, but immensely de- 
moralizing to the community : I mcan the sums 
spent in tippling or dram shops. 1 am aware it 
has been of little or no use to declaim against this 
vice in general, but by exhibiting its enormity in 
a concise view, | hope it may not fail to attract 
the serious attention of some who are in the daily 
habit of indulging themselves in a practice which 
is ruinous to its votaries and their families. To 
attain this object I will not advert to the gross 
violations of duty by confirmed drunkards, but 


considered sober and industrious people. As 1} 
am. a mechanic myself, F will begin with that 
class. A mechanic is considered temperate if he 
does. not exceed the following ratio in drinking, 
viz. aglass of bitters in the morning, a dram at 
eleven o'clock, a. whetter on going to dinner, ano- 
ther dram at four o’elock, and a social glass.with 
his brother mechanics after the labours. of the day. 


ithe notice of the public, to one of the most grie- |) 


will only call your attention to those who are | 








have been performed. Thus you see that what. 








| ted by custom in the daily consumption of five 
glasses of ardent spirits. Now we will suppose 
that every man who is in this habit is also a pru- 
dent man, and purchases this poison at the cheap~ 
est rate, to wit, he gets it at a grocery for three 
cents per glass; here we have an aggregate of 
fifteen cents per day. Now let us see what this 
will amount to in one year ; figures, you know, 
“cannot lie.” One year gives 365 days ; five 
glasses per day gives 1825 glasses, which at three 
cents per glass amounts to fifty-four dollars and 
seventy-five cents, for what is called a temperate: 
man! Now let us pursue this subject a little 
further, Suppose a man continues this practice 
twenty years, that is to say, from the time he is 
twenty-one till he is forty-one, and does not in- 
crease the quantity, (which, by the bye, is a case 
that does not happen in one out of a thousand in- 
stances.) In these twenty years he will have 
drank an aggregate of not far from five hundred 
and forty-five gallons! and expended therefor no 
less asum than ONE THOUSAND AND NINE- 
TY-FIVE DOLLARS! enough to buy a snug 
farm in the country, which would support a fami- 
ly by its products if tolerably cultivated! Look 
at this ye intemperate tipplers, and then judge of 
the enormity of your vices, even when compared 
with an unnecessary expense tolerated by custom! 


Y. 


—yp 
FOR THE PLOUGE BOY. 


CHEESE COLOURING. 
An article under the name of AnNnaTTo, @ ¥e- 
getable extract, made in Spain, is much used in 


‘this country for colouring Cheese. A substitute 
| for this article is manufactured in England, which 


is “Naples Yellow,” and: Ochre. The. former 
contains a great proportion. of arsenic, and the 
latter lead. The former is a cal if iron, preci. 


useless. With the success of Jgriculture and " we call the temperate part of labourers are tolera- } pitated by quick lime from green vitriol. 
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The custom of colouriog cheese is a very ab- 
surd one, the flavour of it is often rendered un- 
pleasant by it, and certain it is that it is also ren- 
dered more perishable. 

The use of Annatro has long been abandoned 
in Switzerland, Holland and Germany, and I hope 
to see it abandoned also in this country. R. 


National Works. 


Among those works of national importance 
which deserve the patroaage of every friend to 





of calling the attention of our readers to the fol- | 
lowing, viz. 

Binn’s splendid edition of the Dectararion 
oF Inperenpence. This work is finished, and 
ready for delivery to subscribers and purchasers. 
The publisher bas spared no expense in render- 
ing it worthy of the most liberal patronage ; and 
all who have examined it, agree that a prouder 
specimen of American skill and ingenuity cannot 
be produced. : 





Nites’ Principtes and Acts or tHe Revo- 
iuTiIoN. This work isin the press of Mr. Nites, 
the popular editor of the Weekly Register, at 
Baltimore. It is intended to perpetuate the most 
interesting Speeches, Orations, and Proceedings 
of the Revolution which gave us national exis- 
tence. It will form a sort of magazine or reser- 
voir of first principles, to which the patriotic po- 
litician may at all times resort, when he wishes 
to store his mind, or refresh lis memory. Mr. 
Nixes, in this undertaking, deserves the highest 
encouragement. In fact, with Binn’s Declara- 


tion of Independence, and,Niles’ * Principles and 


Acts of the Revolution” in his houee, no Ameri 
can citizen will ever be at a loss to comprehend 
the political rights to which he is entitled, or the 
political wrongs from which he is bound to ab- 
stain. 

Devariaine’s Repository of the Lives and 


Portraits of Distinguished Americans ; and also}. AVENE | 
ished, and the bars of earth adjoining it having | 


his gallery of National Portraits. Of these In- 
stitutions we cannot speak too highly. Biogra- 
phy has in all ages been considered as of equal 
importance at least with History. Were we to 
personify History, we should make Biography 
her right eye ; for the light which History de- 


rives from Biography, if faithfully executed, is’ 


in fact her brightest light. The gallery of Na. 
tional Portraits is an Institution upon which Mr. 
Devaratne has expended a fortune. It is now 
filled with the Portraits of almost all our country- 
men who have been distinguished as Philosophers, 
Statesmen, Poets, Preachers, &c. and almost 
every day adds one or more to the collection.— 
This splendid Institution is established at the 


A 





a 


The price of admittance is insignificant, compared 


finest style of American genius. 
stitution we may perhapsspeak inafuture number, 
in a different style from the present brief notice. 
Inthe mean time, we shall content ourselves with 
expressing our earnest wish that no American 
may ever visit Philadelphia, without remember- 
ing that at Delaplaine’s Gallery of National Por- 
traits he may enjoy a feast of the imagination the 
He may there 
contemplate the features, and converse with the 


most exquisite and delectable. 


without finding his mind enlightened, and his mo- 
ral sentiments improved, it will be because his 
soul is dark as Erebus, or fit for “* treason, strata- 
gem and spoi).”’ 
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FROM THE UTICA PATRIOT. 


COMMENCEMENT OF NAVIGATION ON 
THE ERIE CANAL. 

On Saturday, the 23d of October, 1819, his 
excellency Gov. Clinton, Gen. Van Rensselaer, 
and Messrs. Holly and Seymour, canal commis- 
sioners, Mr. Wright, engineer of the middle sec- 
tion of the Erie‘canal, Messrs. White, Bates and 
Jarvis, assistant engineers, and Mr. azent Bartow, 
together with the Rev. Dr. Blatchford, of Lan- 
singburgh, and Mr. Stansbury, of Albany, Mr. 
Bonner, of New-York, judge Miller, Messrs. 
Williams, Clark, Van Rensselaer, Bloodgood, 
Lansing, Childs, Walker, and many other gentle- 
|} men of the village of Utica and its vicinity, the 


on an excursion of curiosity and experiment, for 
Rome. 
The dam at Oriskany creek having been fin- 


been removed, so as to admit the passage of a 


been let into the canal, on the Thursday preced- 
ing. 
The first admission of water into a canal is al- 
ways attended with great solicitude. It is the 
ultimate test of the accuracy of the levels, and af- 
fords most important inferences, as to the solidity 
and fidelity, with which the banks have been con- 
structed, and the sufficiency of the feeders.— 
One of the jobs, east of the Oneida creek, not be- 
ing entirely completed, it was deemed expedient 








to prevent the water from extending farther 
jee on the Rome summit, than Wood-creek- 
aqueduct, a distance of eighteen miles. And it 
was known, that the quicksands, at Oriskany hill. 
presented more cause of alarm than are any 
where else to be found on the section. A num- 








State-House, in Chesnut-street, Philadelphia.-- || ber of men had been stationed on the bank, at 


with the satisfaction to be derived from a view | 
of so many renowned heads, touched off in the | 
But of this In- | 


spirits of the mighty dead—and if he turn away |) 


boat, a depth of two and a half feet of water had | 


\ that place, to watch the motion and effect of tho 
| waters, as they accumulated, and to arrest, 
quick as possible, the progress of any eyil ¢} 
wight arise. 

| The waters moved gently on, from Oriskany 
creek, the great feeder of the eastern end of th. 
‘level, towards Utica—swelled round Oriskany 
hill to the intended depth, and were not obseryey 
to produce any threatening indications into the 
banks, for several hours, when, at about one 
o’clock on the morning of Friday, a breach was 
suddenly effect(d at a place where a drain bad 
| been very recently filled up. 

At the place of this drain, the natural surface 
of the ground was two feet below the bottom of 
the canal, of course, when the water was two 
‘feet and a half deep, along the line in general. 
there was here a pressure of four and a half feet 
head. But this pressure would have produced 
| no injury. if due care had been taken in raising 
‘the bettom of the canal, and breaking in the sides 
|of the drains, and paddling the earth required in 
cising it. 

By the activity and energy of Mr. Brown, as. 
si-tant enginecr, and Messrs. Brainard, Miller, 
Chapin, and Simpson, contractors, the breach 
was soon repaired, so that, by noon on Friday, 
the waters were again allowed to enter the ca- 
nal. And before day-light on Saturday, they fil- 
led it for eighteen miles to the depth of near 
three feet ; on the morning of this day, there- 
fore, the party above mentioned commenced their 
excursion, 

‘The scene was novel and most interesting.— 
Considering the circumstances of our country— 
the great benefits sure to result to us from inter- 
nal trade—-the intelligence of our citizens to per- 
} ceive and appreciate these benefits—their virtue 

ind public spitit to make the necessary perma- 
! nent appropriations beforehand—the influence 
; pon all our best sympathies, which cannot fuil to 
{be most extensively produced, by such easy, 
pleasing and economical means of general inter- 
| course as are furnished by navigable canals--and 


as 


hat 











| sheriff of Oneida county, Col. Westcott, and the | the construction of our great work, not only in 
hen. E. Hart and Perry G. Childs, senators of | the lizht of its own exceeding utility, but as in 
the western district, started, in a canal boai. 
from the eastern extremity of the middle section, ' 


troducing, throughout the ample territories of 
our national empire, a spirit of active and perse- 
| vering internal improvement—it is believed that 
| the records of social life do not afford ascene more 
interesting. . 

Amidst the cheers and shouts of almost the 
|| whole neighboring population, the ringing of the 
church bells in Utica, and the patriotic tunes of a 
band of music on board, the boat was put in mo- 
tion. It was drawn by one horse, by means ofa 
repe eighty feet long, of which one end was con- 
nected with the whippletree, and the other with 
a hook secured to the boat, at a little distance 
from the bow, on the towing-path side ; and eve- 
ry body was surprised tosee the ease with which 
a single horse moved on, at the rate of four miles 
an hour, drawing a boat with from seventy to ap 
hundred passengers continually on board. 

The agitation of the waters in the canal, in con- 
sequence of the motion of the boat, was not such 
as to induce the fear of much injury to the banks ; 
and when the whole depth of water is let io, 1 
) Will be much less. 
| At a short distance from the place of startiog; 
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on the line of the canal, there is an embankment 
over Nail Creek 21 feet high, above the natural 
surface of the ground, and 32 rods long, under 
which is constructed a large semi-circolar culvert 
of stone, for passing the water of the creek, un- 
der the canal,into the Mohawk river below. The 
arch of the culvert has aspan of 15 feet, and the 
whole structure looks stable and well adapted to 
its object. In a canal, the triumph of art is most 
apparent, where the navigation is carried bigh 
over the neighboriug lands: this embankment 
was therefore regarded with great complacency. 

In 36 minutes we had paste near three miles, 
and reached the east end of an embankment 
about 130 chains long across the valley of the 
Sedaqueda creek. ‘lhe creek itselfis passed by 
an aqueduct 260 feet long, connected with the 
embankment. - This aqueduct consists of two 
abutments, with the necessary wing falls, and se- 
ven piers of solid masonry. And this stone work 
supports a trunk, 16 feet wide, consisting of tim- 
ber and plank for the waters of the canal to occu- 
py, and a towing path of plank eight feet wide for 
the horse to travelon. ‘ihere ts an angle, in the 
embankment, where it connects with the aque- 
duct, at each end; but the connection is so con- 
trived as to admit of aneasy passage in both di- 
rections, and the whole work appears strong and 
well planned. Passing westerly, this embank- 
ment is terminated by excavation through the 
beautiful plateau of land, which constitutes the 
site of the village of Whitesborough, 

All the way to this place many hundreds of 


spectators had followed the boat, on the banks of 


the canal, very frequently filling the air wit: 
their animating cheers. Arrived here, the bells 
of Whitesborough began to ring,a salute was fired 
from a road bridge, by a detachment from captain 
Mann’s company of artillery, and the whole vil- 
lage arrayed itself with the most lively demon- 


strations of curiosity and joy, upon the banks of 


the canal. Some of the passengers gave place 
to the ladies and gentlemen of Whitesborough. 
and the Rey. Mr. Frost with his wife, Mr. Gol! 
with two of his dau: hters, and Miss Platt, Mr 
‘Tracy, and his daughters, Mrs. Sheriff Pease, 
Judge Young, Mr. Sill, Mr. White, and several 
other persons came on board. 

When the boat came in sight of the place. 
where the breach in the bank had occurred, a- 
bout twenty hardy looking workwen, who bad 
nut quite completed the necessary reparation. 
sent up a shout of welcome more cordial and con. 
tagious than ever before echoed through the 
woods of the Mohawk. 

‘The pond in the. Oriskany creek, above the 
dam, is about 50 rods wide, and es the towing: 
path bridge is not yet made across it, it was ne 
cessary to move the boat over it by setting poles 
This was effected in nine minutes, when, after 
taking Col. Lansing on board, with Mr. Green, 
and several others, and being greeted by the 
ringing of the factory bel, and the acclamations 
of a multitude of spectators, the passage was con- 
tinued, while little girls were seen. throwin: 
flowers and green sprigs into the boat. 

From Oriskany to Rome, the canal is laid chief. 
ly through swamps. In several places tie depth 
of digging is from 8 to 10 feet; and from fou 
miles below Rome, the northern bank is all th: 
way westerly to that place, raised fourteen feet 


| 


above the bottom of the canal, with a view of 
| protection against the floods of the Mohawk. The 
‘depth of the excavation, the size of the guard 
bank, the apparent security of the whole canal, 
with the regularity of its straight lines, and the 
beauty of its curves, gave all the passengers 
great delight. ° 

At the bridge across the canal, in the swamp, a 
little S. W.of the hotel in Rome, the passage 
westward was ended, after having been extended 
a few chains more than fifteen miles. Here, the 
officers of the U. S. garrison, stationed at Rome, 
and many of the inhabitants of the village, came 
to mingle their congratulations with those of their 
fellow citizens, on the perfect success of the first 
attempt at navigation on the Erie canal. It was 
in this vicinity, and but two years ago the 4th of 
last July, that the first shovel-full of earth was ex- 
cavated, in the construction of this great work. 
And it is truly witha mixture of wonder, sur- 
prize, and the most joyful anticipations, that one 
now sees so many miles of it completed, filled 
with water and navigable ; and learns, that it ts 
almost certain, that the whole middle section,and 
the side cut fromthe main trunk to the village ot 
Salina, in all, a distance of 96 miles, will be nav- 
igable in one month more. 

An elegant dinner had been provided at Rome 
for the passengers, which they were obliged tu 
forego, by the engagements, most of them had 
entered into, of returning that evening. After a 
delay of 48 minutes, during which the party par- 
took of suitable refreshments prepared for them 
in the boat, Mr. Wright and Mr. Bonner debark- 
ed, and Mr. Lynch from Rome, and Alderman 
Lawrence and Mr. Benson of New-York, came 
on board, the boat set out on her return to Utica, 
where she arrived at 10 tainutes before eight, 
without the occurrence of the slightest incident 
of an unpleasant nature. And if ever deep felt 
zladness was exhibited, on the human face divine, 
it was in universal and full display, throughout 
this excursion. 

The boat was built at Rome, by Mess. Miller 
Chapin, and Brainard, contractors, on a neat and 
convenient model, being 61 feet long,8 feet wide, 
ind 4 feet deep, with two cabins, each of which 
14 feet long, 6 feet 6 inches from the floor to 
the ceiling, and accommod:ted with the necessa- 
ry closets and furniture. She is called ** The 


-————- 


| Chief Engineer,” and carried a flag on this occa- 


sion, on which was handsomely painted the A 
merican Eagle, and a canal boa’, with the words 


}** Erie Canal’? above, and ** Inland Navigation” 


below. 

In building the boat, taking ont the bars of 
earth near the Oriskany, and making every othe: 
provision for this first experiment of navig: t nz 
the canal, Messrs. Brainard, Miller and Chapin. 
Sheriff Pease, and Col. Wescott, have made 


verceive, that the canal commissioners, the engi 
necr, with his assi t:nts, and every other witness 
aad partaker of this expedition, will set down the 
day, on which it has occurred, as the happiest in 
their lives. 





The boat started from Utica, at a quarter past 
nine in the morning,and stopped in going to Rame 
1) minutes ; and at returning from Rome 70 min 
ates. Returned to Uti-a at 10 minutes before 8, 
making the whole time of the passage both ways, 





great and laudable exertions. And it was easy to | 





(deducting stoppages) 8 h. 20 minutes, a distance 
of more than 30 miles. 1 passenger in the boat, 





FROM THE SANDY-HILL TIMES.—NOv. 26. 
NORTHERN CANAL, 

We have great pleasure in announcing to the 
public, that the first trial of the Northern Canal 
has been made, and fhat it has been attended 
with complete, and gratifying success. 

On Wednesday last, several gentlemen left the 
Hudson at Fort-Edward in a boat, and proceeded 
by the canal to Whitehall, where they were re- 
ceived by a large concourse of citizens, from that 
and the adjoining towns, with the discharge of 
cannon and other demonstrations of joy. On 
Thursday they returned, from the lake to the 
river ; accompanied by a band of music,and three 
large boats, containing more than one hundred 
persons. ‘The boats left the lake at 11 A. M 
and after stooping at several places, and remaining 
at Fort Ann about two hours, reached the Hud- 
son at half part seven inthe evening. The lar- 
yest boat was drawn by two horses, the remain- 
der by one; and the average speed was about 
four and an half miles an hour. At Fort Edward 
many ladies and gentlemen were assembled in 
expectation of their arrival ; and the boats were 
hailed with every mark of delight ; cannon was 
fred, and the air rung with the shouts of the ad- 
mired spectators. 

The scene, at that moment, was fine, beyond 
description ; the evening was mild and clear,and 
the music from the band gave to every thing ad- 
ditional interest and pleasure.— Indeed the w'sole 
excursion was peculiarly gratifying. The day 
was unusually fine ; the borders of the canal,and 
especially at Fort Ann, were lined with specta- 
tors ; and the occasion was eminently calculated 
‘9 inspire the mind with the purest and most ele- 
vited sentiments: A navigable river opened 
ihrough forests and morasses—over an extent of 
-ountry so con-Kerable, and in many places so 
uneven, and the whole completed in so short a 
veriod as to baffle the calculations, even of the 
most sanguine, is no ordinary event. The hocks 
which are nine in number were in the finest or- 
der ; they were passed with but little delay ; and 
the appearance of the works every were retlec- 
ted the highest credit on the talents and fidelity 
of the acting commissioner, Col. Youne and 
Judge Geppes the engineer. 

This canal is another proo: of the enterpri-ing 
‘pirit of our countrymen, and of the wonders 
whic: may be performed by art and indusiry, 


i when aided by sctence and excited by love of 


‘ountry. 

Among the party we recognized the Hon. Sa- 
muel Young, Judge Geddes, Hon. George ‘Tib- 
vetts, Hon. Martin Van Buren, Hon. R. Skinner, 
Hon. Z. R. Shipherd, Roswell Weston, Esq. and 
Capt. Budd of the novv. (who kindly permitted 
the use of one of the boats from the feet, and who 
is entitled togreat credit for his attention and 
exertions,) together with many other distinguish- 
ed and respectaile citizens, from different parts 
of the country. Inshort the first passage from 
Lake Champlain to the Hadson river, thronzh 
the Northern Canal, will ever be remembered hy 
those who p rormed it,as one ofthe most interest- 
ing scenesot theirlives. To our country,ve hove 
| that it may prove the harbinger of lasting benefits. 
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Agricultural Chemistry, No. XIX. 


BY HUMPHRY DAVY. 








GENERAL REMARKS. 
To ascertain the primary elements of 


, TH) the different vegetable principles, and the 


proportions in which they are combined, differ- 
ent methods of analysis have been adopted. The 
most simple are their decomposition by heat, or 
their formation into new products by combustion, 

When any vegetable principle is acted ‘on by a 
strong red heat, its elements become newly ar- 
ranged. Such of them as are volatile are expel- 
Jed in the gaseous form ; and are either conden- 
sed as fluids, or remain permanently elastic.— 
The fixed remainder is either carbonaceous, ear- 
thy, saline, alkaline, or metalic matter. 

To make correct experiments on the decom- 
position of vegetable substances by heat, requires 
a complicated apparatus, much time and labour, 
and all the resources of the philosophical chemist; 
but such results as are useful to the agriculturist 
may be easily obtained. The apparatus necessa- 
ry, is agreen glass retort, attached by cement to 
a receiver, connected with a tube passing under 
an inverted jar of known capacity, filled with wa- 
ter. A given weight of the substance is to be 

heated to redness in the retort over a charcoal 
fire; the receiver is to be kept cool, and the 
process continued as long as any elastic matter is 
generated. The condensible fluids will collect 
in the rece'ver, and the fixed residuum will be 
found in the retort. The fluid products of the 
distillation of vegetable substances are principal- 

[1 17 water, withsome acetous and mucous 

acids, and empyreumatic oil, or tar, and 
in some cases ammonia. The gasses are carbonic 
acid gas, carbonic oxide, and carburetted bydro- 
gene ; sometimes, but more rarely, with azote. 
Carbonic acid is the only one of those gasses ra- 
pidly absorbed by water ; the rest are inflamma- 
ble ; olefiant gas burns with a bright white light ; 
carburetied hydrogene with a light like wax ; car- 
bonic oxide with a feeble blue flame. The proper. 
ties of hydrogene and azote have been described 
in the last lecture. The specific gravity of carbo- 
nic acid gas, is to that of air as 20.7 to 13.7, and 
it consists of one proportion of carbon 11.4, and 
two of oxygene 30. The specific gravity of ya- 
seous oxide of carbon, is taking the sum@stan- 
dard 13.2, and it consists of one proportion of 
earbon, and one of oxygene. 

The specific gravities of carburetted hydro- 
gene and olefiant gas are respectively 8 and 13 ; 
both contain four proportions of hydrogene ; the 
first contains one proportion, the second tw6 pro- 

rtions of carbon. 

If the weicht of the carbonaceous residum be 
added to the weight of the fluids condensed in the 
receiver, and they be subtracted from the whole 
weight of the sybstance, the remainder will be 
the weight of the gaseous matter. 

The acetous and mucous acids, and the ammo- 
nia formed are usually in very small quantities ; 
and by comparing the proportions of water and 
charcoal with the quantity of the gasses, taking 
into account their qualities, a general idea may 


be formed of the composition of the substance.— 


The proportions of the elemenis in the greater 
113 number of the vegetavie substances whicl: 
[113] ean be used as food, have been already as- 
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certained by philosophical chemists, and have 
been stated in the preceding pages; the analysis 
by distillation may, however, in some cases, be 
useful in estimating the powers of manures in a 
manner that will be explained in a future lecture. 

The statements of the composition of vegeta- 
ble substances, quoted from M. M. Gay Lussac 
and Thenard were obtained by these philoso. 
phers by exposing the substances to the action of 
heated hyper-oxymuriate of potassa ; a body that 
consists of potassium, chlorine, and oxygene ; 
and which afforded oxygene to the carbon, and 
the hydrogene. Their experiments were made 
in a peculiar apparatus, and required great cau- 
lion, and were ofa very delicate nature. It will 
not therefore be necessary to enter upon any de- 
tails of them. 

It is evident from the whole tenor of the state- 
ments which have been made, that the most es- 
sential vegetable substances consist of bydrorene, 
c.rbon, ard oxygene in different proportions, 
generally alone, but in some few cases combined 
with azote. ‘The acids, alkalies, earths, metallic 
oxides, and saline compounds, though necessary 
in the vegetable ceconomy, must be considered as 
of less importance, particularly in their relation 
to agriculture, than the other principles : and 
as is appears from M. de Saussures’s table, aud 
from other experiments, they diiter in the same 
species of vegetable when it is raised on different 
soils. 

GENERAL LAWS OF VEGETATION. 

[114] M. M. Gay Lussac and Thenard have de- 

duced three propositions,which they have 

called /aws from their experiments on vegetable 

substances. The first is, ** that a vegetable sub- 

stance is always acid whenever the oxygene it 

contains is to the hydrogene in a greater propor- 
tion than in water.” 

The second, * that a vegetable substance is al- 
ways resinous ; or otly or spirituous whenever 
it contains oxygene in a smaller proportion to the 
hydrogene than exists in water.” 

The third, ** that a vegetable substance is nei- 
ther acid nor resinous ; but is either saccharine 
or mucilaginous, or analogous to woody fibre or 
starch, whenever the oxygene and hydrogene tn | 
it are in che same proportions as water.” 

New experiments upon other vegetable sub- 
stances, besides those examined by M. M. Gay 
Lussac and Thenard, are required before these 
interesting conclusions can be fully admitted.— 
Their researches establish, however, the close 








analogy between several vegetable compounds 
differing in their sensible qualities, and combined 
with those of other chemists, offer simple expla- 
nations of several processes in nature and art, 
by which different vegetable substances are con- 
verted into each other, or changed into new coimn- 
pounds, 
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FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS, 


Treatise on Agriculture. 
Secrion IX. 
Of the plants recommended for a course of crops (in 
the preceding section) and their culture. 
[conTinvED.} 





VI. Of Wheat. 


climates. It grows vigorously in clay, in loam,ig 
calcarious earth, and even sand, when aided by 
manures,or in succession to peas,vetches,clover, 
4 &c. ‘lo the north it is found in the frozen re- 
gions of Siberia; and to the south, under the 
burning sun of Africa, it yields, according to the 
declaration of Pliny, more than one hundred 
fold.(1) In ancient Rome, its use as a food for 
man,soon superceded that of barley and rye ; and 
in modern Europe, it is even denominated corn, 
par excellence. 

Of this invaluable grain,there are four species, 
distinctly markedyand generally acknowledged, 
viz. Many headed wheat,(2)Polish wheat,spelts, 
and common wheat. We shall speak only of the 
third and fourth species, because with the others, 
we have little practical acquaintance ; and, 

Ist. of Spelts This species and its principa 
variety (Triticum Monicocum) is much cultivated 
in Germany and Switzerland. Deprived of its 
husk, the grain is smaller than that of common 
} Wheat, but yields a flour of finer quality and bet- 
ter fitted for the purposes of pastry.(3) Two 
other circumstances recommend it ; it withstands 
the attacks of insects, and will grow in poorer 
soil and with less preparatory labour, than the 
fourth species, 

2d. Common wheat has many varieties ; some 
of which are bearded, and others bald ; some 
oval and others round or sqnare ; some yellow 
or red, and others white ; some soft and others 
flinty : accidents arising from culture and climate, 
and not as we believe. the result of an organiza- 
tion uniformly and essentially different. 

With regard to the culture of this plant, we 
shall confine ourselves to the following points : 
the preparation of the soil, the choice and prepar- 
partion of the seed, and the time and different 
modes of sowing or planting it. 

Ist. Of the preparation of the soil. 

Products of much value to man, can only be ob- 
tained by corresponding degrees of labour. The 
sugar cane, rice and wheat, are more valuable 
than oats, buckwheat or turnips,and require more 
‘labour and expense in their cultivation. Indeed, 
under the old system of fallows, the degree of 
both, bestowed upon a wheat crop, was enor- 
mous. ‘Two years and five or six ploughings, 
were sowelimes given to this preporalory culture; 
but on the new plan of a rotation of crops, the 
necessity for this is ina great degree obviated, 
and two ploughings of a clover lay are in general 
amply sufficient. Still, this takes for granted, 
that these ploughings are well performed ; that 
no clods are to be seen, and the field presents an 
unbroken surface of mellow and finely pulverized 
earth. 





2d. Of the choice and preparation of seed. 


Seed should be taken from some fine crop of 
the preceding year, (4) which shall have ripened 





(1) * Tritico nihil est fertilius: utpete cum e modio. si sit 
aptum solum, quale in Byzacio A friciwe campo centuri quinqua- 
geni modii reddentur.” XVIII. L. Nat. His. Pliny. 

(2) This is the Triticum Compositum of betanists, called 
wheat of plenty, miraculous whea:, &c yielding largely, but, on 
manufacture, giving much bran and bad flour 

(3) The bread of Frankfort, Nuremberg, &c. so much boast- 
ed in Germany, is made from spelts 

(4) A great variéty of experiments shew, that wheat pre- 
serves its germinating faculties.under circumstances apparent- 








This grain, so useful to man, (because forming || ly very unfavourable, and that it mav even be sown to advan- 


so large a proportion of his subsistence) is hopyily 
found to adapt itself to a great variety of soils and 


tage, after several years keeyrne. afier’a slight degree of malt- 
ing in the sheaf, or the stack and after having been subjected 
to a high degree of artificiat heat. We mention this fact, how- 
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thoroughly and been well preserved. 
passing two or three times through the fanning 
mill, should be carefully washed in clean water, 
and again in water in which a quantity of fresh 
lime has been slacked ; or, (if lime cannot be 
had) in which clean and recent wood ashes have 
been leached. ‘ibis washing, as we have already 
suggested, should never be omitted ; because, be- 
sides detecting the shrunk or shrivelled grains, 
and many seeds of other plants (which will float 
on the surface of the water) it entirely removes 
the dust of smut and rust, &c. and thus prevents 
their propagation.(5) Out next step in this pro- 
cess is to roll the seed in pulverised gypsum. 
3d. Of the time of sowing wheat. 

On this head there is a diversity both ia prac- 
tice and opinion. Some prefer early, others late 
sowing ; some sow in the full, others in the wane 
of the moon, &c. 

Theory is certainly on the side of early sow- 


ing—because it gives time for the roots of the | 


grain to establish themselves before winter, and 


experience proves, that grain early sown, throws |) 


up more lateral stems, than that which is sown 
late. 

Of lunar influences, we know very little, ex- 
cepting, that they extend to the waves of the 
ocean; which has probably first begotten the 
opinion (held by M. Toaldo and other scavans) 
that the atmosphere (which is only avother and 
more fluid ocean, and which has inuch to do with 
the health and diseases of animals and vegetable) 
is also subject to these influences. 
culations of M. de Place prove, that the effect of 
these on the atmosphere, will not make a differ- 
ence of one line and a half on the barometer, and 
are wholly insufficient to account for those great 
agitations of the atmosphere, which have been 
supposed most to affect vegetation. 

4th. Of the different modes of sowing wheat. 

These are two, the one, executed with the 
hand ; the other, with a sowing machine of which 
we have already spoken. The latter has been 
advocated on the ground of economy, employing 
Jess seed, and distributing what it does employ 
more equally. Nor will it be denied, that when 
wheat is very high and labour very cheap, there 
may be a saving in the use of this machine ; but 
in all other circumstances, the comparison ik in 
tuvor of the other method, as it requires less time 
and fewer labourers, and as the waste and trregu- 
larity imputed to it, are in hands practised and 
steady, reduced to little or nothing. 

A third method of propagating wheat, viz. by 
transplanting the suckers at regular distances 
from the seed bed, into another prepared to re- 
ceive them, has been practised on a small scale, 
and is found to yield abundantly ; but it is so em- 
barrassed with expense as to render it entirely 
unfit for general use. 


ever, not to invite to a selection of seed grams, of either of 
these descriptiows, but to assure the farmer, that where better 
cannot be had, he may employ such for that purpose, without 
apprebending a total loss of his time and labour. 

(a) Smut, charbon and rust in grain were (according to the 
old philosophy) attributed to storms, or o'her particular state 
of the atmosphere; but Mess. Tillet, Tessier, B Prevot, and 
Decandolle have shown, the two former of these diseases are 
produced by an intestinal parasite of the uredo or mushroom 
family, the progress of which is much promoted by humidity 
and shade. Analogy favours the opinion, that rast owes its 
Origin to the same cause. The remedy for allkis the same: 
wash your seed grain thorouglily 'n lune water, roll it in plaster 
of paris and sow it in the fil, nefore the cold and wet weathe: 
begins, or in the spring, after it hasended. 





This, after | 


| this grain over the whole face of the globe, and 


But the cal- |! 


not, as some have supposed, with such decided 


Of the produce of wheat, very different ac- 
counts have been given. To the extraordinary 
fertility of Byzantium, already mentioned, Pliny 
adds, that in Leontium, in Sicily, its produce 
was one hundred for one ; yet Cicero who had 
been questor of that island, asserts, that the pro- 
duce of Sicily, was but ten or twelve for one.(6) 
To conciliate these high and opposite authorities, 
M. Yvart has supposed, that the product mention- 
ed by Cicero, was an average one of the whole 
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result of one or more transplanting experiments ; | 
an opinion rendered probable from the fact, that } 
the parent stems and their offspring, had been | 
‘sent to Rome by the procurator of Augustus.(7) 

Some calculators have supposed, and on data 
not easily refuted, that the maximum produce of 


in a series of any ten given years, will not exceed 
six bushels reaped, for one bushel sown.(8) 


VII. Of Peas. 


| The pea is a native of the southern parts of | 
Europe, and is found growing spontaneously in| 
the western parts of our own continent. The | 
family is a large one, containing several species ; | 
but of these, the field pea alone comes within the | 
scope of our present purpose. Of this, there’ 
are two varieties, denominated, from their color, 
the grey and the green; both productive, and 
(when separated from the skin that surrounds 
| them) a food of excellent quality for man ; whole- 
some, nutritive and pleasant: and for cattle, 
| whether in a dry or green state, much to be re- 
‘commended. Sheep, cows and horses are par- 
‘ticularly fond of them; and hogs are more 
| promptly and economically fattened on a mixture 
| of pea and barley meal, in a state of acetus fer- 
mentation than by any other food. 

| ‘The structure of the roots would indicate, that 
i peas are an exhausting crop; and it is on this 
evidence that in Europe they are admitted only 
in long or six years rotations ; but ifwe examine 
the leaves: in regard to both number and form, 
we will probably find reason to modify this opin- 
ion, and allow, that by stifling weeds, by check- 
ing evaporation, and eventually, by their own fall, 
they meliorate the soil and render it more favour- 
uble to subsequent crops. 

Following turnips, [as in the rotation we are 
now discussing] the preparatory labour for a pea 
crop, is not great. One, or at most two plough- 
ings, will be sufficient. Sewing, as a general 
rile, ought to follow ploughing, without loss of 
time ; and care should be taken, that the seed be | 
not laid too deeply. ‘The two methods, row and 
broad cast sowing, may be indifferently pursued. 
By the former, the seed is economised, the pro- 
duct increased, and the soil better tilled ; but 








advantage as to outweigh the saving, in time and 
labour of the latter. 

The length and feebleness of the stems of peas, 
and the little teadrils they throw out for support, 
indicate the advantage of mixing with them other 
vlants of more erect growth, which may prevent 


—— 





{5} Orat contra Verrem. : 
[7] Misit ex eo loco, divo Augusto procurator ejus, exuno 
grano {vix credibile dictu| cece. paueis minus germina. Pliny. 
(8] The reades will remember, that on our plan, turnips fo: 








island ; and that reported Sy Pliny, was the | 


| the peas from falling and lodging. 


; 
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For this pur- 
pose, rye, oatsand beans have been selected, 
and with great advantage. 

This crop is employed either in a ery orin a 
green state ; between whichevery farmer will 
select, according to circumstances. Ifthe mar- 
ket for peas be brisk and high, he will harvest, 
thresh and sell the grain ; if, on the other hand, 
peas are low and pork high, the moment the pods 
fill, be will turn in his bogs upon them, and with 
the following advantages : Ist, the hogs feed and 
fatten themselves, without any additional interpo- 
sition of his labonr ; 2d, no particle of their ma- 
nure is lost ; 8d, the debris of the crop, refused 
by the hogs, is given back to the soil ; and 4th, 
the rooting of these animals, which in other cas > 
is an injury, is in this a benefit. 

Vil. Of Indian corn. 

This is a native of South America, and was in- 
troduced into Europe in the 16th century, where 
it is known by the names of wheat of Turkey, In- 

















vation. See article 3d of this section. To repeat here what 


we have said there, would be useless. 


| iow wheat. as they do rye, and without any difference in cu'* 


dian wheat, Spanish wheat, &c.(9) Its produc- 
tiveness and other good qualities, have brought 
it into general use, tor it is now found in every 
part of the globe, where its cultivation is not for- 
bidden by the coldness of the climate. With 
proper culture, it grows well ina great variety 
of soils ; but prefers old and rich pasture grounds, 
artificial meadows, warm loams, ard moist vege- 
table mould. 

There are many varieties of this grain denom 
inated from colour, number of rows of the grain, 
and different periods of ripening. The white 
and the yellow (of 8 and 12 rows) are the varie- 
ties generally preferred. 

Corn, from its bulk, its prolific character and 
system of roots, must necessarily be a great fee- 
der, and draw much of its supplies from the earth; 
whence arises the rule, that it ought not imme- 
diately to follow, or to precede, any othe gram- 
ineal crop ; and that it be not found oftener than 
once in six years in the same field. 

The seed should be taken from the finest ears 
of the last year’s crop, and from those growing 
on stems which have had the largest pomber «f 
ears. After steeping ittwenty-four hours in a 
strong solution of nitre, it should be planted (10) 

here is some difference of practice, without 
any great difference of result, in the modes of 
planting. Furrows are sometimes made, at the 
distance of three or four feet from each other, 
and in one direction only, and in these the seed 
is placed fourteen or sixteen inches apart. it 
other times, the field is furrowed both ways, and 
the seed dropped and covered at the points of in- 
tersection ; while again, two rows of beans or 
potatoes, or mangel wurzel, are interposed be- 
tween as many rows of corn, This last practice 
is most conformable to theory, but the other me- 
thods generally prevail, and pumpkins, beans or 
turnips form the under crops. 

Whatever method be adopted, the time o 
planting is that at which the earth first acquires 
the warmth necessary to vegetation, and which 
is sufficiently indicated by her spontaneous pro- 
ductions. If we plant earlier, the seed is apt to 

9] This is the Zea of the botanists. In what does this 
differ from the Zea or Seman of the ancients? The favourite 
lish of the Romans was Alica, and “ Alea fit e zea, qui st= 


Jlavimus.” Plin. 18 L. Nat. Hist. 
10) See in Judge Peters’ Notices to young farmers, the ef- 


iect of this solutipa on cora Crops. 
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rot ; if later, the ripening of the crop is hazarded. 

No crop while growing, requires more atten- 
tion than corn, and none better repays the labour 
bestowed upon it. The objects of this are two, 
to extripate weeds and to keep the earth loose 
and open to the influences of the atmosphere.— 
As soon therefore as weeds begin to show them- 
selves, the surface of the field must be well har- 
rowed. Plastering is the next operation, and 
inay, at the distance of a few days, be repeated 
with advantage. ‘The weeds will now re-appear, 
when the triangular horrow, accommodated to 
the width of the intervals, must be employed.— 
This, drawn by a single horse, will do its work 
expeditiously and well. The plough called the 
cultivator, with a double mould board, follows 
the harrow, and is itself followed by the hand 
hoe, which alone can perform well the last and 
great operation of hilling the corn. ‘lhe eflect 
of this is to enable the grainto form new joints 
near the surface ofthe earth, whence will issue 
lateral roots, titted to receive an additional quan- 
tity of aliment necessary or proper for the plant. 
(11) Care must however be taken to flatten 
these little moulds of earth, so as to make them 
better recipients of water. 

Corn is sometimes cultivated with a view only 
to the forage it may yield ; in which case it is ge- 
nerally sown broad cast, at the rate of ten bu- 
shels to the acre, and cut green, while its sac- 
charine qualities most abound. We are told by 
M. Bosc, that in the volcanic soil of Vicenteri, in 
Italy, corn managed in this way gives four crops 
in the year. As dry forage, it is a great resource 
in warm climates, where natural meadows are 
rare, and artificial nearly unknown. In the 
eastern parts of Virginia, it furnishes the princi- 
pal stock of horse fodder ; and in our northern 
Jatitudes, is a useful supplement to clover, timo- 
thy and red top hay. 

The produce of corn is much affected by wea- 
ther. If this be hot and dry, the leaves, stems 
and ears are all diminutive ; if wet,the leaves,and 
stems are abundant, but the ears deficient and of- 
ten diseased ; if both wet and cold, no ears are 
prozuced ; and on the other hand, if moist and 
warm ,(inore particularly when the grain is tlow- 
ering) the crop is excellent. To produce this 
combination, is not within the reach of human in- 
dustry. All, therefore, that agricultural fore 
sight can effect, is to interpose a few days be- 
tween the planting of different parts of the crop, 


- as to multiply the chances of favorable wea- 
ther. 





[11] Bonnet was the first to make this observation, but if the 
reader wishes to see a full illustration of it, we refer him to the 
memoir of M. Varennes de Fenilles, who has proved, that the 
crop is increased 1-13th mereiy by hilling. 











Address 


Of Wittram Beexman, Esq. President of the Scho- 
harie Agricultural Society, delivered at the first 
anniversary of the Society, Oct. 20, 1819. 


FPe_tow Citizens : 

At no period, since the first settlement of this 
country, have its citizens assembled on a more 
interesting occasion than the present. For what 
ean be more interesting or beneficial to commu- 
nity than the encouragement of agriculture. And 


. although we were not the first to establish a so- 


ee ——————S— 


ciety for the encoyragement and improvement of 
husbandry, yet I hope and trust that the citizens 
of this county will not be the last to follow the 
example set them by many of the neighbouring 
counties of this state. But it may be asked by 
some, what reason can be assigned, or in what 
point of view, do Agricultural Societies improve 
our farmers in the art of husbandry? To me 
the reasons that can be offered appear plain.— 
Farming, like every other branch of business, 
wants something to excite a competilion, some- 
thing to stimulate its followers to act with ener- 
gy. Agricultural societies are well calculated to 
excite this competition. Nor is this the only 
reason that can be offered. ‘The superior infor- 
mation which some men possess over others, in 
the skill of husbandry, can by these aids be gen- 
erally diffused, and successful experiments that 
have been made by such as are in the habit of in- 
dulging in them, can generally, and I would say 
in every case, be communicated to the public. 
The first Agricultural Society established in 
this country, was the Berkshire society in the 
state of Massachusetts ; that society has, from 
the best information | have been able to gather 
on the subject, proved itself of such utility, that 
many of the farmers in that part of the country, 
by adopting a new and improved system in the 





cultivating them, have raised double the quantity 
of grain trom the acre that they «did before its 
establishment. The Berkshire society is greatly 
indebted to Exxkanan Watson, Esq. in adopting 
a system of rules and regulations, which were 
well calculated for the*good order and govern- 
ment of that society. The plans adopted by him 
for declaring and distributing the premiums were 
well calculated to create an honest and-laudable 
desire among all classes of citizens to obtain pre 
miuias. Since that period, he has also by his ad- 
vioe and by his personal attendance, aided greaily 
in establishing and putting into successtul opera- 
tion, many of the Societies established in this 
state. In addition to this, we are much indebted 
to him for the introduction of many useful and 
valuable seeds at his own individual expense, 
and [ trust that his patrioiic exertions will long 
be remembered by every friend to his country, 

‘The improvements made in husbandry by the 
formation of Agricultural Societies so far as I 
have been able to procure information, appear 
truly astonishing. ‘The experiments that have 
been made in different parts of this state have 
fairly established the principle that by good man- 
agement, in ordinary seasons, treble the quantity 
of grain can be raised from the acre that was 
formerly raised by those who were called good 
farmers. In the county of Otsego, in 1818, 
ninety four bushels of corn, were raised from the 
acre ; the last season as I have been informed 
irom respectable authority one hundred and 
twenty bushels were produced from a single acre. 
Formerly forty bushels were considered a good 
yield. It is therefore reasonable to conclude 
that good management will have the same effec: 
}0n every other kind of grain or vegetables ; | 
eee however, that the farmers of this county 














the same cannot be said of their cattle and sheep. 
I .culd therefore take occasion at this time to 
particularly recommend to the agricultural socie- 








management of their farms, and in the mode of 











generally raise good crops of grain, nevertheless 
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ty of this county to hold out the greatest encour- 
agement that the means of the society will admi; 
of, for the introduction of the best breed of cat. 
tle and sheep that can be procured. And yet un. 
less our farmers can be prevailed upon to adopt 
a different kind of management in the treatment, 
particularly of their cattle, we cannot expect to 
stand on an equality with many of the neighbour. 
ing counties. A great proportion of the farmers 
of this county are in the habit of keeping a large 
number of horses, and most of their hay and grain 
are required for them, and their cattle are win- 
tered principally with straw. This plan, (al- 
though in the habit of pursuing it myself for many 
years,) } must condemn. I would also recom. 
mend to the Agricultural Society the necessity 
and importance of encouraging Domestic Man. - 
factures, among all ranks and classes of citizens ; 
the present scarcity of money, and the pressure 
of the times are in agreat measure occasioned by 
the immense quantities of foreign goods, brought 
into our country ; and so long as we continue to 
make use of them we shall bein debt. But ifon 
the other hand,our citizens would generally exert 
t!.emselvesin manufacturingthe clothingnecessary 
for their families they would be individually be- 
nefited, and at the same time greatly promote the 
interests of their country. 

As a universal spread of informatien, in rel:< 
tion to improvements in Agriculture, is of great 
importance, permit me, in closing my remarks, 
to recommend to the officers and members of this 
society generally, to take the Plough Boy, an ex- 
cellent and cheap weekly paper, published in Al- 
bany, and costing only three dollars ayear. ‘T'ne 
best way will be, to commence with the back 
numbers. 


GER PLOUGH BOY. — 














ALBANY : SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1619. 
PROCLAMATION, 
By DE WITT CLINTON, Governor oF tHe svate or N. York. 
W wereas the offering up to Almighty God of public and uni- 
ted thanks for his blessings, is an evident duty of religion: and 
the recommendation of a particular day for that solemn purpose, 
while it in no wise interferes with the freedom of religious opi- 
‘nion or practice, is the most direct and proper means of uniting 
individual thanksgiving in one social expression of the public 
gratitude: And whereas this state has been greatly distin- 
siished by the dispensations of a benign providence; having 
e. perienced during the past year, the continued blessings of 
freedom and of peace—the successful progress of great internal 
improvements—the increase of seminaries of education—the 
genera! preservation of the public health and its deliverance in 
the metropolis from calamities with which it was menaced—an 
unprecedented abundance of the fruits of the earth, aud an 
augmeutation of the lights of religion and knowledge: ‘ow, 
therefore, I have judged it my incumbent duty to recounmend to 
the good people of this state, the observance of WEDNESDAY 
the éwenty-second day of December next, asa day of Prayer aud 
Thanksgiving: And I do so, in the earnest hope that alli, ex- 
cept such as may be withheld by scruples of conscience, will 
on that day assemble in their respective places of worship, and 
wresent the sublime spectacle of a whole people offering the 
homage of devout and grateful hearts to that great and good 

Beimg from whose bounty we derive ail that we enjoy. 
IN WITNESS whereof I have hereunto subscribed my 
name, and affixed the privy seal of.the state, at the 
[L. S.] city of Albany, this first day of Novumber, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and nineteens 
DE WITT CLINTON. 
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HYMN FOR ‘1 HANKSGIVING. 
DrcemBer 22. 181) 


To rnee, ALMIGHTY LORD, we raise 
Our hearts and hands in. pray’r and praise; 
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For all thy mercies plead and prove 
Thy word is true, that—‘* Gop 1s Love.” 


How many dangers, woes and fears, 
Have pass’d like dreams of other years, 
How many blessings from above, 

Sound as they fall that—** Gop 1s Love.” 


That pestilence, whose venom’d breath 
Infus’d the very life of Death, 

The voice of mercy bade ** remove,”’ 

And thus proclaim’d that—** Gop 1s Love.” 


The bounteous products of the soil, 

The rich reward of honest toil, 

‘To praise the Lorp our tongues should move, 
For these attest that—‘* Gop 1s Love.” 


Freedom her golden gifts extends 

To us, her faithful chosen friends ; 

The breeze of bealth waves ev'ry grove, 
And gently whispers—‘t Gop 1s Love.” 


Scie:ce her light around us pours, 
Religion triomphs—PFaith adores, 

While Peace, the heavenly turtle-dove, 
Coos in soft strains that—'* Gop 1s Love.” 


But brighter attestations shine 

Recorded in that Book divine, 

The SAVIOUR’s mission from above, 
Seats THE GREAT TRUTH THAT GOD 1s LOVE 


—_———- 
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Weekly Summary. 

The President’s Messoge.—We wiil merely no- 
Rice some of the most prominent parts of this interesting expo- 
sition of our national affairs, and in particular our relations 
with Spain. [t appears that the Spanish government has not 
ratified the treaty, and the pretexts for this are, firstly, that our 
government bad attempted to alter one of the principal articles 
uf the treaty, by a declaration which the minis:er of the United 
States had heen ordered to present when he should deliver the 
ratification by his government in exchange for that of Spain; 
and secondly, that our government had recently tolerated or 
protected an expedition fromthe United States against the pro- 
vince of Texas. This is well known to be unfounded; and in 
regard to the first objection the matter appears to stand thus: 
‘The Spanish government had duly empowered its ministe 
here to conclude a treaty for the transfer of the Floridas to us; 
in pursuance of this power the treaty for the transfer was mace - 
ufter the Spanish government had thus empowered its minisier 
all the lands which were ungranted when the power was given, 
are said to have been granted to certain individuals: our go- 
vernment having iutimation of this matter, directed our minis- 
scr to declare to the Spanish court that ifsuch were the facts 
such subsequent grants would be disregarded. The correctness 
of this procedure on the part of our government is too obvious 
‘to need anycomment. ‘The President accordingly suggests to 
Cougress the propriety of making provision for taking the Flo- 
ridas into our possession, and retaining them Hereafier, agreea- 

‘bly to the terms of the treaty; and for this reason-Ahat the 
Spanish government had authorized its minister to make the 
treaty in question, and was therefore bound by the laws of na- 
tions to ratify it. It appears also that the niinisters from France 
and Great Britain advisect to the ratification of the treaty, and, 
as was believed, that the minister from Russia advised to the 
same course. But as the Spanish government professes an in- 
tention of sending a minister pere to ex plain the reasons of its 
conduct, the President suggests the propriety of making the law 
for taking possession of the country in question coud:tional, by 
leaving it discretionary with the exccutive whether it shall be 
put in force or not, as tie circumstauces of the case may seem 
to require 

it also appears th tithe revenne will be found more than suf- 
ficient io auswer all the demands of the goverament for the pre- 
Sent year. 
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The propriety of siving further aid to the manufactures of 
our couatry is also suggesied, 

The imessage commences with congratulations on the sub- 
ject of the two wings of the capitol being so far completed as to 
ve fit for the reception of the two houses of the national legisla- 
ture, and concl .des w.th some well merited remarks on the un 
trnely death of Commodore Perry. 

American Manufactures.—A meeting of dele- 
gates from eight difierent states of the northerly part of the 
Union, lias been held at New York, for the purpose of devising 
ways and means to revive and extend the manufactures of our 
own country. Col. Frew, of that city, President, and Mr..M. 
Carey, of Philadelphia, Secretary. ‘The opinion appears to 
be gaining ground, that nothing sbort of an efiectual provision, 
by the general goverment, for giving adequate encouragement 
to the manufactwies of our couutry will ever render her afiairs 





| 
| 





permanently prosperous. 

Of the present members of the House of Re- 
presentatives in Congress there are 83 who were not members 
of the last Congress. Of this description there are 22 froin this 
state, and only 7 from Virginia. In this state we are in the ha- 
bit of entering so many as apprentices in legislation, that but 
few have a chance of ever becoming masters in the science.— 
Some other states pursue a very different policy. 

A very splendid print of the Declaration of In- 
dependence has lately been published in Philadel -hia, by the 
Editogofthe Democratic Press. The likenesses of those who 
signed that instrument, and the fac similies of each of their 
signatures, forma part of the piece. Itis said to be executed 
iva masterly manner, not only as to the design, but with re- 
zard to the workmanship. This immortal production, thus 
embellished, will no doubt be eagerly sought afier by every 
frend of freedom who teeis himself enabled to decorate his 
dweiling with an ornameiut that will never become unfashiona- 
hie while freedom has its volaries in the world. 

Praiseworthy.—Vhe societies of Shakers, of 
New Lebauon and Niskeuna, have lately forwarded t6 Sche- 
nectady, for the relief of the sufferers by the late fire, eight large 
waggon loads of provisions, furniture, cloths and clothing. This 
is truly in the spirit of christ avit:. Subscriptions for the 
same purpose have been opened iu this city; one has subscri- 
ped 100 dollars—several others 50. 

Remarlable preservation.—-Mr. Henry Luke, of 
Bethlehem, in this county, lately fell from a ledge of rocks 56 
feet high, then tumbled down to the bottom, 106 feet more, and 
after Jying there all night was found next morning still alive, 
and is likely torecover. His hip was dislocated in the fall. 

Meetings in Boston and in Hartford have been 
had on the subject of the further extension of Slavery beyond 
the Mississippi, expressing their sentiments against the mea- 
sure. A similar meeting is about to take place in this city. 

Accounts from Kentucky represent the times 
there very dull, and affairs very embarrassing. The peonle 
much in debt, and, from the poor standing of most of the banks 
there, very little mouey to be bad that will be taken in payment. 
Almost every where, indeed, the effects of extravagance and 
over trading are sensibly felt. 

At Buffalo, in this state, a general meeting has 
been had to devise ways and means ofextricating the people in 
rvat quarter from pecuniary difficulties, and resolutions were 
adopted accordingly—one of which is that imprisonment for 
debt ought to be abolished as a relic of barbarism—and another 
ihat where creditors will enforce prompt payments they should 
be compelled, by law, to take Janded property at a fair valua- 
tion. 

On the 9th of November last, it was still sickly 
at Natchez, 18 having died on the week ending on that day.— 
There weie but four deaths during the week preceding. The 
cause 0} the increase o. the number was owing to the premature 
veturn of those who had before Jeft the place. 

On the evening of the 24th ult. Jacob Spenber- 
ger, of Windsor, Pa. aving no family. and living alone, was 
shot, while sitting by his fire-side, by some one unknown. Two 
days afier he was discovered lying on the hearth with his lower 
extremities burut. 

At Frederickstown, Md. the wife of Anthony 
Perkins, the wife’s sister, and her husband, were committed on 
suspictou of having caused the deati of Perkins. His aeath 
as tne doctors, who examined him, reported. was occasioned 
by administering an jnordinate dose of on} of vitriol to him —- 
tte lingered five days before he died, but during the time his 
throat and mouth were in such situation that he was unable to 
articulate so as tobe understood. The parties had been at va- 
riance about some money concerns, which was suspected to 
have been tne cause of his having received the dose. 

A Mr. Ellery of Boston, being engaged in mer 
cantile business, had about 130,000 dollors taken from him 
under the authority of Lord Cochrane, who is engaged in the 
patriot cause of South America. It seems that the money was 
taken froin Mr. E. under a pretended authority derived from a 
blockade declared by his Lordship. Our government has sent 
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FOREIGN, 
The king of Wurtembuarg has given his sul) 


jects a constitution, but it eppears that the liberty of the press 
is not to be allowed. The pressis to be under the controul oi 
a censor appointed by the government. it appedrs that the 
people there are stil) dissatished—that the government is tyran 
nical—like the den of the lion, as described in the fable, the 
twaces of footsteps going into the king’s prisons are to be seen, 
but none coming out. 

Cannibals. —From the British colony of Sierre 
Leone we have the foliowing particulars, as published in the 
Royal Gazette of July 24, Two natives of a neighbooring ia- 
tion, the one named Pei, and the other Quai Pei, had ween 
seized under the authority of the government of that colony foi 
the murder of Zangobia, who it seems was then a siave, but 
was originally obtained from the nation to which the two mur 
derers belonged: The Jatter of these died in prison before the 
time of trial. The former was tried, and the juiy by whom he 
was coudeinned were all Africans, except the foreman, who 
was a white man. On empannelling the jury to try Pei, he 
having a right of challenge, was asked by the interpreter, how 
ne liked each juryman, as they were called; of one in particu- 
lar, his answer was * he liked him too much—he would like 
to eat him” On the trial it appeared that Zangobia had been 
murdered for the sake of eating hin, he being fat, aud therefore 
more an object of temptation - that Quai I’e: was the principat 
in the deed; that he was taken with a part of the flesh of the 
victisn ina bag; that Pei was assisting, and that he and others 
of the nation, partook of the horrible repast. 

By the last accounts it appears that Gen. Boli- 
ver has gained another signal victory over Morillo, and that 
the whole Province of Caraccas is cleared of the Royalists. 





At the recent sale of the I.te Mr. B. Tomp- 
kins’s prime Herefordshire Cattle, one cow and 
her calf (a two years old bull) sold for the sum 




















a ship of war to de:nand a redress of this matter, which we 
| trust will be promptly enforced. 


of nine hundred and fifty pounds ; four bulls for. 
one thousand and seventy-one pounds ; and two 
bull calves, for three hundred and sixty-two 
pounds five shillings !—London paper. 





Mr. J. W. Seymour has issued proposals for 
publishing at Canandaigua a weekly paper to be 
entitled ** The Western Farmer.” It is to be 
devoted chiefly to Agriculture, and the sciences 
connected with it.—Columbian. 
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MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 14th irst. by the Rev. Mr. Mver, Mr. 
JOHN B. CALHOUN, to Miss CATHERINE SHARP, all of 
this city. 

At Duanesburgh, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Paige, Mr. 
EBENEZER KNIBLOE, to Miss CLARISSA EATON, both 
of that place. 
ee es 

Present prices or Country Propucr IN 

THIS Marker. 

Fiour anp Grain.—Superfine flour $6—Rye 
flour $2 75 per bbl.—Indian meal $! 75 cwt.— 
Buckwheat flour $1 25 to $1 75 cwt.—Wheat &7 
to gl per bushel.—Rye 62—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Barley 75—Peas 50 to 62 1-2 per bush. 

Beef, stall fed $6 cwt.—common beef $3 to 
$4 50—Pork $4 to 5 50—Mutton 3 to 4 cents 
per tb.—Ham 7 to 10 per Ib. 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cents per cwt. 

Butter 12 to 14 cents per lv.—Cheese, good, $6 
percwt.—Cider $ 2 to 2 50 p. bbl.—Potatoes 30 
cents per bushel.—Turnips, ruta baga, 37 1-2 
cents—white, 31 cents. 

Lumper.—Pine plank 14 cents—white p. do.8 
—do. boards, good, $2 100 ft. com. $1 do.—Shin- 
gles, good, $1 5Q per bundle. 

Albany, Nov. 26, 1819. 
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PROPOSALS, yar et 
Por carrying the Mail on the following routes will be received a 
theCieneral Post Office, catit Sarurdes, the 2d of October next. 

1. From Peekskill by Crum Pond to Somerstown, once a 
week, i4 miles. F 

Leave Peekskill every Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at Som- 
erstown by 9 a m. ) : 

Leave Somerstown at 10a mand arrive at Peekskill by 5 pm 


2. From Pine Plains to North Amenia, 8 miles. a eo 
Leave Pine Plainsevery Tuesday at 6 am and arriveat North 
Amn’ by 8 am. 


Leave North Amenia at 10 @ m and arrive at Ping Plains by 
noo. 

3. From Great Bend, Pa. by Harmony and Windsor to De- 
posit, once a week, 28 miles. : 

Leave Deposit every Saturday a 6 am and arrive at Great 
Bend by 2p m. 

Leave Great Bend every Friday at 10 a m and arrive at De- 
posit by 6 p ™. 

4. From Albany by Spencertown to Sheffield, Ms. 43 miles. 

Leave Albany every Wednesday at 6am and arrive at Shef- 
field by 6 p m. 

Leave Sheffield every Thursday at6 a m and arrive at Alba- 





ny by 6 pm. ; : 
5. From Troy by Brunswick, Grafton and Petersburgh to 
Williamstown, Ms.-once a week, 28 1-2. . i 
Leave Troy every Monday at 10a mand arrive at Williams. 
town by 6 p m. : 
Leave Williamstown every Tuesday at 6 a mand arrive at 





Troy by 2p m. ; ‘ 

6. From Schenectady to Utica on the south side of Mohawk 
River, once a week, 76 miles. 

Leave Schenectady every Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at 
Utica on Wednesday by 6 p m. 

Leave Utica every Thursday at 6 a m and arrive at Schenec- 
tady on Friday by 6 p m. 

7. From Cherry Valley by Long Patent, Westford and Deca- 
tur to Worcester, once a week, 21 miles. 

Leave Cherry Valley every ‘Tuesday at 5a mand arrive at 
Worcester by 11 am. 

Leave Worcester at 1 p mand arrive at Cherry Valley by 7pm. 

8. From Cambridge by Hoosick, Petersburgh, Berlin and Ste- 
phentown to Lebanon, once a week. 

Leave Cambridge every 

Leave Lebanon every 

9. From Waterford by Orange & Jone’s to Ballston Spa, once 
a week, 20 miles. 

Leave Waterford every Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at 
Ballston Spa by 11 am. 

Leave Ballston Spa at 2p m and arrive atWaterford by 7p m. 


10. From Waterloo by Clyde Village to Port Glasgow, once } 


aweek. 

Leave Waterloo every Friday at 6am and arrive at Port 
Glasgow by 6 p m. ra 

Leave Port Glasgow every Saturday at6 am and arrive at 
Waterloo by 6 p m. 

ti. From South Nunda by M‘Clure’s to Ellicottsville in 
Cattaragus county. 

Leave South Nunda every Friday at 6!a m and arrive at Elli- 
cottsviile by 6pm 

Leave Ellicottsville every Saturday at 6 a m and arrive at 
South Nunda hy 6 p m. 

NOTES. 

1. The Post-mnster General nay expedite the mails and alter 
the times for arrival and departure at any time daring the con- 
tinuance of the contract, he stipulating an adequate compensa- 
tion for any extra expense that may be occasioned thereby. 

2. Fifteen minutes shall be allowed for opening and closing 
the mail at all offices where no particular time is specified. 

3. For every thirty minutes delay (unavoidable accidents ex- 
cepted) in arriving after the times prescribed in the contract, 
‘the contractor shall forfeit one dollar; and if the delay continue 
yntil the departure of any depending mail, whereby the mails 
destined for such depending mail lose a trip, a forfeiture of dou- 
ble the amount allowed for carrying the mail one trip shall be in- 
eurred, unless it shall be made to appear that the delay was oc- 
casioned by unavoidable accident; in which case the amount 
ofp __ for the trip, will, in all cases, be forfeited and retained. 

4 Persons making proposals are desired to state their prices 
by the year. Those who contract will receive their pay quar- 
terly—in the months of May, August, November, aud Feb- 
ruary, one month after the expiration of each quarter. 

5. No other than a free white perspn shall be employed to 
convey the mail. 

6. Where the proposer imtends to convey the mail in the body 
ef a stage carriage, he is requested to state it in his proposals. 

7. The Post-master General reserves to himself the right of 





declaring any contract at an end whenever one failure happens, 
which amounts to the loss of a trip. 

9. The distance stated are such as have been communica- 
ted to this office, and some of them are doubtless incorrect; 
on this subject thecontractor must inform himself; no alteration 
-will be made in the pay on account of any error in this respect. 

9. The contracts are to be in operation op the first day of 
January next; and t. end December 31, 1820. 

RETURN J- M®IGS, Jr. Post-master Generah 


Gegerat Post Ogige, Washington City, Mag 26, 191 


POETRY. 








HYMN. 


FROM C. DIBDIN’S ** YOUNG ARTHUR.” 


There is an eye that all surveys, 
A hand that all directs; 

‘There 's a power for all purveys, 
A power that all protects. 


There is a hope can ne’er deceive, 
A trust can ne’er betray ; 

There is a grace when mortals grieve 
Can wipe the tear away. ~ 


There is a guide, there is a guard, 
Who watches while we sleep; 

Whose trust is sure in watch or ward, 
The desart or the deep. 


Sweeter than morning’s incense rise, 
To him whom mercies move, 

The humble unaffected sighs 
Of gratitude, and love! 


SONG. 


Summer may spread her choicest flow’rs, 
And zephyrs waft their fragrance round, 

And smiling skies, and pleasant bowers, 
With the gay song of birds resound ; 

Yet will not these a charm impart, 

If peace is banish’d from the heart. 


Winter may bid his tempests rise, 
And change the earth’s fair robe of green, 
And leaflless bowers, and frowning skies, 
Afford a sad and dreary scene ; 
Yet will the heart bright verdure wear, 
If peace have fix’d its dwelling there. 








OHN ERSKINE LOVETT, Attorney at Law, 
has removed to No. 93, Pearl-street, two doors north of 
Messrs. Websters & Skinners’ Book-store. 
Albany, June 17, 1819. 


JONAS HARRISON, 


TTORNEY at Law, one door north of the 
Ceurt-House, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHYSIOGNOTRACE. 
LIKENESSES ENGRAVED. 


L. LEMET. 
ESPECFULLY informs the ladies and gentle- 


men of Albany, that he takes likenesses in Crayon as large 
as life, and engravesthem ofa reduced size in a new and elegant 
style. The price of the large likenesses, with an engraved plate 
and twelve impressions, is 25 dollars for gentlemen, and 35 dol. 
lars for ladies, or 8 dollars for the drawing only. 
For further particulars apply at his house, No. $2 State-street, 
where a great number of portraits of distinguished characters 
may be seen. 
June 5, 1819. 

















Carving, Gilding and Ornamental 
| Work. 





LEWIS LEMET 


FFERS his services in the above line, and 

\” from his perfect knowledge and experience in the business 

will warrant his. work superior to any other, and at prices per. 
fectly satisfactory, he therefore solicits a preference. 

GILT CORNICES, PICTURE and LOOKING-GLASS 


$40,000. 
By authority of Congress. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY. 
SECON) CLASS. 


~ 





SCHEME. 
100 Prizes of Ds 1,000 is OD. 100,000 
1 Prize of 40,000 40,000 
2. ae 10,000; 20,000 
4 do. 5,000 20,000 
20 do. 500 10,000 
60 do. 100 6,000 
2,600 do. 40 104.000 
D. 300,000 
| 10,000 Tickets, at 30 dolls. 300,000 
| PRIZES ALL FLOATING. 


First 1,000 Blanks entitled to 40 dollars each. 
2 Prizes of 5,000 fluating from Ist day’s drawing, 
5th do. 


1 do 5,000 do 

1 do. 4,000 do. 7th do. 
1 do: 10,000 do, 10th do. 
1 do. 10,000 do. 16th do. 
1 do. 40,000 do. 19th do. 





The drawing of 500 Tickets is called a day’s drawing, and 
will regulate that of the above prizes. 

The drawing willcommence at the city of Washington, in th 
month of October next, positively, unless the sale of i ickets will 
allow it to be doue sooner. 

Cash will be promptly advanced for prizes, at either of D, 
GILLESPIE’S United States Lottery Office, No. 114 roadway, 
opposite the City Hotel, New-York; No. 11 South Third, be- 
tween Chesnut and Market-streets, Philadelphia ; and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, City of Washington. 

This splendid Lottery being under the authority of the United 
States, aud the prizes all floating as specified, oflers the greatest 
inducements to venders and adventurers. As the tickets can 
be sold in any part of the United States, orders (post paid) for- 
warded to the subscriber at either of the above offices, from ven- 
ders, associates, or individuals, for Tickets or chances, will re-. 


ceive thankful attention, from 
D. GILLESPIE, 


*,* Present retail price of Tickets, 32 dollars. 

AN APPRENTICE WANTED. 
SMART, active lad, about 13 or 14 years of 
age, wanted as an apprentice tothe Watch Making busi- 

ness. None need apply unless well recommended, and one from 
the country would be preferred. Enquire at No. 437, So ih 


Market-street, of ALEXANDER M‘HARG. 
Albany. July 2, 1819. 


EAGLE AIR FURNACE. 
RDERS for this Furnace may be left at 
THOMAS GOULD’s, No. 63, State-street, or at the Fur- 


nace, No. 84, Beaver-street, where strict attention is paid by one 
of the proprietors; who has 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
Potash Kettles, from 18 to 55 dollars ; Bark Mills, oflate im- 
provement ; large and small Caldrons ; Oven and Close Stoves, 
and Castings in general. 


PATTERNS. 


This Furnace is furnished with a general assortmentof Pat- 
terns, among which are Patterns of latest improvement for Mer- 
chant and Country Mills, Cotton and Carding Machinery, &€. 
Patterns of any description furnished on the shortest notice. 


Varner Daniels and Co. 
N.B. A constant supply of Liverroot ané 


Vireinsa COAL, for family and smith’s use. 
Albaay, June 5, 1819. 














: RETEST 
ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 
COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD« 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices 
received atthe Post Office. Al] letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 














FRAMES, &c executed with dispgtep. 
Athany, Jagyst, II 





ik .\o subscription received for a less term. 
than one yeqr. 


[oat DOLLARS PER ANNUM. PAY@OLF IN ADVANCE. 


